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I  .  I ntroduct i on 


A.  Biographical  Information 

Cesar-Auguste  Franck  was  born  in  Liege  on  December  10, 
1822  of  German  parentage.  Before  1830,  Liege  was  officially 
part  of  the  French-dominated  Walloon  district  which  later 
became  Belgium,  so  although  Franck  was  Belgian  by  birth,  he 
was  not  entitled  to  claim  his  nationality  officially  until 
he  was  eight  years  old.  Today,  he  is  considered  a  major 
French  composer,  however,  since  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  Paris. 

His  father,  Nicholas- Joseph  was  ambitious  and 
autocratic;  his  determination  to  mould  Franck  and  his 
brother,  Joseph,  into  virtuoso  musicians  was  detrimental  to 
Franck's  early  career.  By  the  time  Franck  was  eleven  years 
old,  his  father  organized  concerts  for  him  to  perform  the 
boy's  compositions  in  Belgium.  These  youthful  compositions 
were  written  under  paternal  pressure  and  exploited  for 
public  approval.  They  are  not  representative  of  his  mature 
style.  Nicholas- Joseph  sought  to  establish  his  son  in  a  more 
cosmopolitan  environment  and  in  1835  the  family  moved  to 
Paris,  where  Franck  studied  piano  with  Pierre  Joseph 
Zimmermann  and  harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Antonin  Reicha. 
He  was  enrolled  at  the  Conservato i re  National  de  Paris  and 
achieved  noticeable  academic  success  there.  Seeing  that  his 
narrowly  concentrated  effort  to  create  a  virtuoso  in  his  son 
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was  deterred  by  the  broader  curriculum  at  this  institution, 
Nicholas- Joseph  moved  the  family  back  to  Belgium  in  1842. 
Once  again,  Franck  was  compelled  to  compose  music  of 
virtuoso  style  to  satisfy  his  father’s  ambition.  Thus,  his 
Trio  Op.  1  was  completed  in  1843  and  proved  to  be  a  public 
success . 

Possibly  because  of  Nicolas- Joseph ’ s  unwearied,  yet 
unsuccessful  attempt  in  establishing  Franck’s  concert  career 
in  Belgium  again,1  the  family  returned  to  Paris  in  1844. 
There,  Franck  and  his  brother,  Joseph,  supported  the  family 
through  numerous  concert  engagements  and  teaching.  The  first 
performance  of  his  oratorio,  Ruth  (completed  in  1845)  was 
poorly  received,  and  his  relationship  with  his  father 
deteriorated  even  more.  He  decided  to  leave  his  father’s 
house,  accepted  a  post  as  organist  at  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Lorette,  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  teach. 
As  a  result  his  image  as  piano  virtuoso  which  had 
constrained  him  since  childhood  gradually  faded  in  the  eyes 
of  the  general  public.  As  if  in  reaction  to  this,  he  wrote 
nothing  for  the  piano  during  the  next  forty  years,  returning 
to  this  medium  only  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

Against  his  parents’  wishes,  Franck  married  Mile. 

Desmousseaux ,  an  actress  of  the  Theatre  FratiQai se  in  1848. 

Immediately  after  this  he  became  organist  at  the  church  of 

1  This  possibility  is  based  on  d’ Indy’s  biography  in  which 
he  states,  ’’Most  probably  his  father  did  not  find  the  move 
as  advantageous  as  he  expected ...” {Cesar  Franck,  p.  36);  and 
Demuth's  biography  in  which  he  mentions,  ’’Belgium  apparently 
proving  an  unprofitable  field,  the  Franck  family  moved  back 
to  Paris.  .  .  ’’  (p.  23)  . 
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Saint  Francois  du  Marais .  Up  to  his  appointment  in  1858, 
first  as  choirmaster,  then  organist  at  St.  Clotilde  ,  he 
published  no  music  at  all.  But  in  the  next  two  decades,  he 
composed  the  Six  Pieces  -  for  organ,  a  major  work  for  this 
period  -  as  well  as  several  short  organ  works  and  church 
music.  His  opus  magnum  for  organ  -  the  Three  Chorales  ,  was 
not  composed  until  1890.  He  enjoyed  his  position  as  organist 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  bande  a  Franck  came 
into  existence.  Through  one  of  his  pupils,  Duparc,  Franck 
was  introduced  to  Alexis  de  Castillon  who  later  became  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Societe  Nat ional e  de  Musique  which 
launched  many  of  Franck's  important  works. 

Two  encouraging  events  occurred  in  1871:  extracts  from 
the  revised  version  of  Ruth  were  well  received,  and  Franck 
was  appointed  professor  of  organ  at  the  Conservatoi re 
National  de  Paris,  to  succeed  Benoist.  Distressingly, 
however,  two  years  later,  the  first  performance  of  his 
oratorio,  Redemption,  was  a  miserable  failure. 

The  most  creative  phase  of  Franck's  life  did  not  come 
until  his  last  fifteen  years.  He  worked  intensively  on  the 
oratorio  Les  Beatitudes  until  its  completion  in  1879,  at 
which  time  he  had  already  begun  the  Piano  Quintet .  The 
oratorios  Rebecca  and  Hulda,  and  two  symphonic  poems,  Le 
Chasseur  maud  it  and  Les  Djinns,  were  also  well  underway.  His 
interest  in  the  piano  instigated  by  the  successful  premiere 
of  the  Quintet  led  Franck  to  compose  the  Prelude,  Choral  et 
Fugue  in  1884,  followed  by  the  Var i at  ions  Symphon iques  in 
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1885  and  the  Prelude,  aria  et  final  in  1886-7.  Vincent 
d'Indy,  in  his  biography  of  his  beloved  master,  speaks  of 
the  motivation  behind  the  creation  of  the  Prelude,  Choral  et 
Fugue . 


For  some  time  past  composers  had  ceased  to 
write  serious  works  for  the  pianoforte....  Although 
the  great  specialists  of  the  piano  had  added  to  its 
technique  some  new  and  ingenious  details;  ...as  yet 
no  musician  had  added  any  fresh  artistic  material  to 
the  monument  which  Beethoven  had  left  us.  In  short, 
though  the  technique  of  the  piano  and  the  style  of 
writing  for  it  had  become  transcendent,  the  music 
intended  for  the  instrument  alone  had  certainly 
degenerated;  ...Cesar  Franck,  struck  by  the  lack  of 
serious  works  in  this  style,  set  to  work  with  a 
youthful  fervour  which  belied  his  sixty  years  to  try 
if  he  could  not  adapt  the  old  aesthetic  forms  to  the 
new  technique  of  the  piano,... *  2 3 


B.  Characteristics  of  Franck’s  Music 

Franck's  earliest  stage  of  composition  spans  from  his 
childhood  period  to  his  appointment  as  organist  at  St. 
Clotilde .  3  The  strongest  influence  upon  these  early  works 
came  from  Beethoven,  Mehul  and  the  Romantic  school,  notably 
Weber  and  Liszt.  As  stated  earlier,  his  compositions  in  this 
period,  piano  pieces  of  a  bravura  nature  written  to  gain 
public  applause,  were  not  representative  of  his  mature 
style.  Major  composition  during  the  two  decades  that 
followed  were  few,  with  the  exception  of  the  oratorio, 
Redemption ,  and  smaller  sacred  compositions. 

2  Vincent  D'Indy,  Cesar  Franck  (London;  John  Lane  the  Bodley 
Head  Ltd.,  1929),  p.  161-63. 

3  These  three  periods  are  Vincent  d'Indy's  designation  in 
his  biography,  Cesar  Franck. 
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In  our  discussion  of  Franck's  musical  characteristics, 
the  focus  is  on  the  period  around  1875  until  his  death, 
which  was  his  most  prolific.  His  melody  is  commonly 
comprised  of  short  phrases  superimposed  one  on  the  other, 
compact,  moving  chromatically  in  what  has  been  called 
"undulating  melismas".4  He  often  bases  it  on  a  single  note 
which  acts  as  a  pivot  with  ornamental  intervals  around  it, 
as  well  as  making  regular  use  of  appoggiaturas .  His  harmony 
is  produced  by  rich  chromaticism  encompassing  progressions 
of  tonally  unrelated  chords  by  means  of  logical  movement  of 
separate  voices.5  Successions  of  fifths,  dominant-seventh 
and  dominant-ninth  chords  are  also  commonly  employed.6  In 
comparison  to  melody  and  harmony,  which  are  idiomatic  to 
Franck's  style,  Franck's  treatment  of  rhythm  is  not  as 
remarkable.7  It  is  usually  regular  with  almost  identical 
repetitions  though  occasionally,  enlivened  by  syncopation. 
Formally,  Franck  favours  the  tripartite  structure  and  cyclic 
forms.  Leon  Valias  suggests  that  the  use  of  cyclic  form  is 
probably  a  result  of  improvisation  at  the  organ  which 
demands  frequent  restatement  of  the  theme.®  John  Trevitt 
states  that  the  sources  of  this  approach  sprang  from 
Beethoven's  technique  of  thematic  recall  and  Schubert's 
mono-themat ic i sm ,  e.g.,  in  the  Wanderer  Fantasy  and  the 

4  Leon  Valias,  Cesar  Franck  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1951),  p.  265. 

5  John  Trevitt,  "Cesar  Franck,"  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians  ,  vi,  p.  780. 

6  Leon  Valias,  Cesar  Franck ,  p.  268. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  271. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  272. 
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E-flat  Quartet ,  Op.  125. 9 

In  Chapter  II,  some  of  these  characteristics  will  be 
shown  as  a  part  of  the  analysis  of  the  Prelude ,  Choral  et 
Fugue . 


John  Trevitt,  "Cesar  Franck, 


op.  cit.,  p.  781. 


1 1 .  Analys i s 


A.  General  Formal  Outline1 0 

The  Prelude ,  Choral  et  Fugue  was  originally  intended  to 
be  a  prelude  and  fugue  in  the  manner  of  Bach's  Wei  1 -Tempered 
Clavier.''  The  idea  of  a  chorale  grew  during  the  process  of 
composition  when  Franck  felt  the  need  to  establish  a  link 
between  the  two  traditional  movements.  He  sought  to  enlarge 
the  form  by  introducing  an  intermediary  element  -  the 
Choral . 

The  Prelude  follows  the  design  of  a  classical-suite 
movement.  It  contains  two  sections,  the  first  in  the  tonic 
key  (B  minor),  the  second  beginning  in  the  dominant  and 
leading  back  to  the  tonic;  within  each  of  these  sections  are 
found  the  same  two  themes.  A  coda  which  incorporates  motivic 
material  from  the  first  theme  concludes  the  Prelude. 

The  Choral  consists  of  three  sections,  each  of  which 
presents  two  contrasting  elements,  one  being  more  chromatic 
and  linear  in  style  and  the  other  more  diatonic  and  chordal 
in  character. 

A  substantial  transitional  passage  which  contains 
various  thematic  ideas  from  the  ensuing  movement  links  the 

10  See  also  Formal  Scheme  in  Appendix. 

1  |  This  statement  is  based  on  Vincent  d' Indy's  biography, 
Cesar  Franck  in  which  he  states,  "Franck  started  with  the 
intention  of  simply  writing  a  prelude  and  fugue  in  the  style 
of  Bach..."  (p.  164).  It  seems  as  though  Franck  had 
mentioned  this  plan  to  d'Indy  but  there  is  no  direct 
confirmation  from  Franck  himself. 
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Choral  to  the  Fugue. 

The  four-part- fugue  opens  with  a  seemingly  conventional 
exposition,12  followed  by  successive  subject  entries 
alternating  with  episodes.  After  the  come  una  cadenza 
passage  during  which  the  rhythm  of  the  Prelude  returns,  the 
Choral  theme  and  the  subject  of  the  Fugue  are  combined  in 
the  final  section.  The  work  is  concluded  by  a  coda  of  eleven 
measures  in  B  major. 


B.  Thematic  Development 

The  main  body  of  the  work  is  based  on  a  germinal  motif 
of  a  falling  second.  This  motif  is  evident  in  the  subject  of 
the  Fugue,  but  appears  in  various  recognizable  forms  as 
early  as  the  two  themes  of  the  Prelude  (Exs.  1  and  2). 

Theme  I  of  the  Prelude  is  composed  of  a  syncopated 
melody  outlined  by  two  sets  of  descending  seconds  followed 
by  a  rising  third. 

Ex.  1.  Prelude,  Theme  I,  mm.  1-2. 


M2  mz  tnB 


12  The  exposition  appears  conventional  although  the  tonally 
ambiguous  structure  of  the  subject  leads  to  unconventional 
effects  such  as  the  appearance  of  modulation  within  the 
subject  itself  and  the  variable  harmonic  treatment  in  minor 
versus  major  tonalities. 
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The  theme  is  then  varied  in  the  bass  (in  measure  5),  with 
the  second  set  of  the  seconds  inverted.  Theme  II  consists  of 
short  fragments  reiterating  the  germinal  motif.  It  begins  in 
measure  8  in  the  treble  register  with  octave  doubling,  and 
gradually  descends  to  a  dominant-seventh  chord  in  measure  13 
(see  Ex.  2a).  Following  this  initial  descent,  the  line 
lingers  on  a  prolonged  tonic  chord  during  which  the  germinal 
motif  is  approached  from  three  rising  sixteenth-notes  (see 
Ex.  2b). 

Ex.  2a.  Prelude,  Theme  II,  mm.  8-11. 
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Ex.  2b.  Prelude,  Theme  II,  mm.  13-14. 


The  structure  of  the  second  section  (beginning  in 
measure  16)  of  the  Prelude  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first, 
but  it  is  much  expanded  soon  after  the  entry  of  the  second 
theme.  It  modulates  to  unrelated  keys  until  it  reaches  a 
dominant-ninth  chord  in  measure  40,  followed  by  a  resolution 
to  the  tonic,  which  initiates  the  coda  in  measure  42. 

The  coda  is  founded  on  the  same  rhythmic  patterns  as 
the  first  theme,  but  the  melodic  idea  is  slightly  altered. 
Instead  of  reiterating  the  second  within  the  same  phrase, 
the  interval  is  approached  by  repeated  notes  from  a  half-  or 
full-step  below.  This  figure  is  repeated  at  various  pitch 
levels . 

Ex.  3.  Prelude,  coda,  mm.  42-43. 


sempre  express,  e  dnfee 


As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Choral  is  composed  of  two 
contrasting  ideas,  henceforth  described  as  the  first  and  the 
second  elements.  Cortot  regards  the  Choral  as: 

...a  first  theme  in  march  rhythm,  characterized 
by  a  melodic  quaver  figure,  plaintively  chromatic, 
punctuated  with  syncopations,  ...Then  the  response 
of  the  second  phrase  sounded  three  times,  ...  this 
bears  an  almost  immobile  rhythm  of  crochets  in 
massed  diatonic  harmonies,  .  ...13 

While  the  Choral  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  previous 

movement,  upon  close  examination  various  correspondences  in 

thematic  structure  emerge.  For  example,  the  opening  measure 

of  element  one  (measure  58)  of  the  first  section  (see  Ex. 

4b)  corresponds  with  the  first  theme  of  the  Prelude  (measure 

1-2,  see  Ex.  4a).  The  intervallic  structure  is  comprised  of 

two  sets  of  seconds,  first  ascending,  then  descending, 

covering  the  span  of  a  third.  In  comparison,  the  opening  of 

the  Prelude  contains  two  sets  of  seconds,  the  first  one 

descending,  the  second  one  ascending,  again  comprising  the 

interval  of  a  third. 

Ex.  4a.  Prelude,  Theme  I,  mm.  1-2. 


13  Alfred  Cortot,  French  Piano  Music  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1932),  p.  76. 
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Ex.  4b.  Choral,  m.58. 
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The  second  correspondence  occurs  between  the  second  half  of 
element  one  in  the  first  section  (Ex.  5b)  and  the  second 
theme  of  the  Prelude  (Ex.  5a)  -  both  contain  two  successive 
sets  of  falling  seconds. 

Ex.  5a.  Prelude,  Theme  II,  mm.  8-9. 
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Ex.  5b.  Choral,  mm.  61-62. 


Similar  rhythmic  organization  is  found  in  succeeding 
measures  and  measures  13  and  14  (Ex.  6). 
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Ex.  6a.  Prelude,  mm.  13-14. 
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Ex.  6b.  Choral,  mm.  62-64. 


The  second  element  of  the  Choral  is  heard  three  times; 
the  first  phrase  is  a  theme  common  to  all  three  statements, 
while  the  second  phrases  of  sections  one  and  two  are 
combined  to  form  the  second  the  third  phrases  of  the  final 
statement  (see  Ex.  7).  Rich  sonorities  are  produced  by 
arpeggiated  chords  spread  over  four  octaves  with  the  melodic 
line  played  by  the  crossed-over  left  hand. 

Ex.  7.  Choral,  mm.  103-115. 
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A  breakdown  of  the  final  statement  of  the  second  element 
(see  Ex.  7)  shows  how  the  previous  two  ideas  combine  to 
achieve  the  sense  of  fulfillment. 

Three  motives  which  introduce  important  elements  of  the 
Fugue  are  found  in  the  transitional  passage  (beginning  in 
measure  115).  The  first  motif  (la)  resembles  the  fugal  theme 
in  that  it  possesses  the  same  melodic  outline.  Franck 
however  avoids  a  blatant  similarity  by  announcing  its 
entrance  in  a  not-so-c losely  related  key  (E-flat  minor)  on  a 
succession  of  diminished-seventh  chords  (Ex.  8a).  Added  to 
this  first  motif  is  a  fragment  (motif  lb)  which  becomes  the 
counter  figure  to  the  "partial"  14  fugal  theme  which  follows 
(Ex.  8a).  The  second  motif  is  comprised  of  triplets  in  the 
bass  (motif  2,  Ex.  8b).  The  triplet  rhythmic  design  of  this 
motif  is  recalled  during  a  substantial  passage  in  the  Fugue 
(measure  232  and  onwards,  see  Ex.  8d).  The  third  motif 
(motif  3,  Ex.  8c)  is  the  long  sweeping  sequence  of  eighth 
notes,  marked  molto  vivo,  which  grows  out  of  motif  lb.  Its 
melodic  and  rhythmic  shapes  are  referred  to  in  the  Fugue 
beginning  at  measure  179  (Ex.  8e). 


’  4  This  theme  is  "partial"  because  it  quotes  only  the 
initial  three  notes  of  the  fugue  subject. 
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Ex.  8a.  Transitional  passage  to  the  Fugue,  mm.  115-121. 


Ex.  8b.  Transitional  passage  to  the  Fugue,  mm.  129-132. 


Ex.  8c.  Transitional  passage  to  the  Fugue,  mm.  143-145. 
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Ex.  8d.  Fugue,  mm.  232-235. 


Ex.  8e.  Fugue,  mm.  179-181. 
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The  melodic  contour  and  phrase  structure  of  the  fugue 
subject  with  its  falling  seconds  bear  close  resemblance  to 
the  previous  thematic  material.  The  narrow  intervallic 
structure  and  choice  of  a  central  pitch  around  which  other 
pitches  (usually  chromatic)  revolve,  coupled  with  the 
short-short-long  phrasing  pattern  are  typical  of  Franck’s 
compositional  technique.  Example  9  shows  the  similarity  in 
melodic  contour  and  phrase  structure  between  various  themes. 
Square  brackets  indicate  phrase  lengths  (short-short-long 
pattern )  . 
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Ex.  9a.  Fugue,  mm.  157-161. 


Ex.  9b.  Prelude,  Theme  II,  mm.  8-11. 


Ex.  9c.  Choral,  mm.  103-111. 


Similarity  in  phrase  structure  is  also  found  in  other  parts 


of  the  Fugue. 

Ex.  10a.  Fugue,  mm.  232-235. 


Ex.  10b.  Fugue,  mm.  240-243. 


His  later  non-piano  works  also  display  these  trademarks 
Ex.  11a.  Piano  Quintet  (1878-79),  first  movement,  mm. 
124-131. 


d  ( - 1  1 _ _ 1  L 
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Ex.  lib.  Variations  symphoniques  (1885),  mm.  5-9. 


Ex.  11c.  Violin  Sonata  in  A  Major  (1885),  first  movement, 
mm .  5-12. 


Ex.  lid.  Symphony  in  D  Minor  (1886-8),  first  movement,  mm. 
129-136. 
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Ex.  lie.  Symphony  in  D  Minor ,  second  movement,  mm.  1-8. 
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Ex.  Ilf.  Symphony  in  D  Minor ,  third  movement,  mm.  72-79. 
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Franck’s  reliance  on  sequential  treatment  is  evident  in 
all  three  movements  of  this  work,  especially  in  the  Fugue. 

It  Imbues  the  melodic  line  with  a  sweeping,  restless, 
relentless  urge.  Episode  I  (measures  184-187)  provides  a 
representative  example,  and  in  measures  199-205,  the  four 
descending  chromatic  notes  in  the  bass  are  pitched  against 
the  breathless  chordal  afterbeats  in  the  treble.  In  episode 
IV  (in  measures  256  and  onwards),  the  triplet  movement  rises 
in  sequence  to  fragments  of  the  fugue  subject.  An  even  more 
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persistent  sequential  passage  (measures  266-278)  is  found 
before  the  final  subject  entry.  It  lasts  for  eleven 
measures,  reiterating  the  interval  of  a  third  in  the  treble; 
and  minor  seconds  in  the  bass  (Ex.  12). 

Ex.  12.  Fugue,  mm.  266-271. 


Another  example  of  sequential  treatment  which  elicits 
rhythmic  excitement  is  the  transition  to  the  coda  (measures 
353-361 ) . 

C.  Counterpoint 

Franck  utilizes  imitative  and  non- imi tat i ve 
contrapuntal  techniques  in  the  Prelude f  Choral  et  Fugue . 

They  attain  their  greatest  complexity  in  the  Fugue,  although 
contrapuntal  writing  is  already  evident  in  the  previous 


movements . 
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Franck  bases  the  imitative  counterpoint  on  the  germinal 
motif  in  the  second  theme  of  the  Prelude,  when  being 
extended  in  section  two  (beginning  in  measure  33). 

Ex.  13.  Prelude,  mm.  33-36. 


Franck’s  use  of  inner  melody15  is  apparent  in  the 
imitative  contrapuntal  writing  of  the  Fugue  (see  Ex.  14). 
Beneath  the  subject  entry  at  measure  192  and  onwards,  the 
inner  parts  are  syncopated. 

Ex.  14.  Fugue,  mm.  192-197. 


A  =  E  A 


gzBr 

dim- 
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15  Norman  Demuth,  French  Piano  Music  (London:  Museum  Press 
Limited,  1959) ,  p.  44 . 
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In  episode  II  (in  measure  210  and  onwards)  is  found 
steady  eighth-note  movement  between  the  soprano  and  the 
tenor  in  non- imi tat i ve  counterpoint  (Ex.  15). 

Ex.  15.  Fugue,  mm.  210-211. 


In  episode  III  (measures  232-239),  the  triplet  pattern  seems 
to  arise  from  an  implied  melody  in  non- imi tat ive 
counterpoint  to  the  tenor  (Ex.  16). 

Ex.  16.  Fugue,  mm.  232-235. 
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Another  example  of  non- imi tat i ve  counterpoint  is 
demonstrated  between  the  theme  and  the  bass  (Ex.  17). 
Ex.  17a.  Fugue,  mm.  240-247. 


Ex.  17b.  Fugue,  mm.  278-282. 
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The  Choral  often  relies  on  two-part  writing  with 
filled-in  harmonies.  The  soprano  and  bass  lines  of  section  I 
provide  an  example  of  such  writing  (Ex.  18). 

Ex.  18.  Choral,  mm.  58-76. 
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Franck's  treatment  of  the  traditional  fugal  procedures 
provides  important  examples  of  his  contrapuntal  style.  The 
Fugue  consists  of  one  exposition  and  subsequent  subject 
entries,  single  or  paired,  separated  by  episodic  material. 
The  exposition  is  conventional  with  respect  to  the 
intervallic  entry  scheme  of  the  voices.  The  theme  is  first 
announced  in  the  tenor,16  unaccompanied,  then  answered  at 
the  fifth  by  the  alto,  accompanied  by  a  counter-subject, 
which  is  not  recalled  in  the  rest  of  the  Fugue.  The  soprano 
then  enters  at  the  octave,  followed  by  the  bass  at  the 
fifth,  an  octave  below  the  alto  voice.  The  intervals  of  the 
subsequent  entries  follow  the  tradition  of  "at  the  fifth" 
and  "at  the  octave".  However,  Franck's  treatment  of  the 
subject's  tonality  is  unconventional  in  the  unorthodox 
handling  of  the  modulatory  nature  of  the  subject.  It  begins 
on  the  tonic  of  E  minor,  modulates  to  D  major,  whose 
submediant,  B  minor  facilitates  the  dominant  entry.  The 
answer  follows  the  same  pattern  (B  minor  modulating  to  A 
major,  its  submediant  being  F-sharp  minor);  as  the  Fugue 
develops,  we  see  little  deviation  from  this  design.  When 


6  Franck  uses  the  ingenious  device  of  overlapping  the 
cadence  of  the  Choral  where  it  serves  as  top  voice  in  the 
opening  of  the  fugue  subject. 
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transposed  to  major,  the  subject  modulates  to  its  dominant 
tonality,  but  occurs  only  as  dux .  Thus,  the  problem  of 
remodulation  in  the  comes  need  not  be  addressed.  Although 
the  subject  does  not  begin  with  the  tonic  of  B  minor  when 
first  announced  in  measure  158  and  onwards,  a  strong  sense 
of  B  minor  tonality  is  present  as  a  result  of  a  prolonged 
dominant-ninth  chord  of  B  immediately  preceding  and 
overlapping  with  the  Fugue.  In  measures  217/417  -225/3,  the 
subject  is  heard  twice  in  inversion.  As  the  Fugue 
progresses,  the  linear  contrapuntal  texture  is  gradually 
shifting  to  more  harmonic  writing  (a  feature  quite  common  in 
Romantic  fugal  writing),  e.g.,  the  last  subject  entry 
(beginning  at  measure  278/4)  is  accompanied  by  chordal 
harmonies . 

In  the  final  section,  Franck  brings  the  Choral  and  the 
fugal  theme  to  their  culmination  with  the  rhythm  from  the 
Prelude  (Theme  I,  see  Ex.  1),  utilizing  the  device  of 
augmentation . 

Ex.  19.  Final  Section,  mm.  332-335. 


217/4  indicates  measure  217  beat  4,  this  method  is  used 
in  the  rest  of  the  discussion. 
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Franck  recapitulates  some  of  the  previous  materials  in 
the  transitional  passage  prior  to  the  coda.  The  theme  is 
stated  in  a  similar  manner  apart  from  the  use  of  B  major 
instead  of  D  major  (compare  Exs.  20a  and  20b,  and  Exs.  20c 
and  20d ) . 

Ex.  20a.  Fugue,  mm.  203-207. 
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Ex.  20b.  Transition  to  the  coda,  mm.  353-357. 


Ex.  20c.  Fugue,  mm.  210-213. 


Ex.  20d .  Transition  to  the  coda,  mm.  362-365. 
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D.  Tonality  and  Harmonic  Features 

The  overall  tonality  of  the  work  is  B  minor.  This  is 
evident  in  the  Prelude  with  its  first  section  in  B  minor, 
the  second  in  F- sharp  minor  (dominant  relation  to  B  minor), 
and  eventual  return  to  the  tonic  in  the  coda  by  way  of  a 
dominant-ninth  chord  in  measure  40.  The  last  chord  of  the 
Prelude  is  a  secondary  dominant-seventh  chord  of  the 
sub-dominant  which  enharmon ically  becomes  a  German-sixth 
chord  in  E-flat  major.  The  fifth  of  the  chord 
(F-sharp/G-f lat )  is  tied  over  the  barline  to  the  first  beat 
of  the  Choral,  rising  to  the  tonic  (E-flat,  see  Ex.  21).  The 
Choral  progresses  from  E-flat  major  to  C  minor  (beginning  in 
measure  68),  and  then  to  F  minor  (beginning  in  measure  81), 
and  E-flat  major  (beginning  in  measure  98),  before 
presenting  the  final  section  in  E-flat  minor,  enharmon ically 
D-sharp  (measure  103  and  onwards),  which  suggests  a  third 


- 
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relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Ex.  21.  Prelude,  Choral,  mm.  57-58. 
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The  exposition  of  the  Fugue  establishes  the  B-minor 
tonality  which  is  then  left  and  not  resumed  until  the  last 
statement  of  the  subject.  Intermediate  sections  travel  to 
such  related  keys  as  A  major,  D  major  (measures  192/4-217), 
F-sharp  minor  (beginning  in  measure  232,  a  prevalent  key  in 
the  second  half  of  the  Fugue  which  serves  as  a  preparatory 
dominant  for  the  return  of  the  tonic),  B-flat  minor 
(beginning  in  measure  255),  and  E  minor  (beginning  in 
measure  261). 

Certain  harmonic  features  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
work,  such  as  the  frequent  use  of  diminished-seventh  chords, 
particularly  in  the  Prelude  and  the  transition  to  the  final 
section  (Ex .  22 ) . 
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Ex.  22a.  Prelude,  mm.  1-4. 


Ex.  22b.  Transition  to  the  final  section,  mm.  286-309. 


Dominant-seventh  and  dominant-ninth  chords  are  used 
sparingly  as  linking  chords  in  modulations.  In  measure  15  a 
dominant-seventh  chord  of  the  dominant  aids  in  modulation  to 
the  next  section  which  is  in  F-sharp  minor;  in  measure  40,  a 
dominant-ninth  chord  of  the  dominant  prepares  for  the  coda 
in  B  minor;  in  measure  64,  a  dominant-ninth  chord  of  the 
submediant  prepares  smoothly  for  the  choral 


passage  in  C 
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minor.  In  measures  143-150,  a  dominant-ninth  chord  is 
prolonged,  followed  by  a  diminished-seventh  chord, 
resounding  the  dominant  for  two  and  a  half  measures  before 
the  Fugue  begins  in  B  minor.  Lowered  supertonic  and 
submediant  chords,  as  well  as  augmented-s ixth  chords,  aptly 
portray  somber  moments,  such  as  in  measures  33/2,  34/2,  46/4 
and  284/3-285  (lowered  supertonic);  measures  59/1,  102/2 
(lowered  sub-mediant)  and  measures  57/2,  100/4 
(augmented-sixth  chords). 


E.  Pianistic  Style 

Balance  is  one  of  the  most  essential  concerns  in  the 
performance  of  this  work.  For  example,  in  the  Choral 
passage,  the  texture  is  thick  and  the  sonority  produced 
within  the  range  of  five  octaves  is  immense.  To  ensure  that 
the  melody,  constantly  placed  in  the  high  register,  emerges 
lucidly,  a  subtle  crecendo  may  be  placed  from  bottom  to  the 
top  of  each  arpeggiated  chord.  The  first  element  of  the 
Choral  poses  a  similar  balance  challenge  and  the  top  line 
must  be  highlighted  to  ensure  clarity.  The  head  of  the  fugue 
subject,  based  on  the  germinal  motif,  consists  of  primarily 
three  notes,  the  first  two  being  identical,  and  the  third  a 
step  down,  forming  the  beat  relationship:  weak-strong-weak. 
To  play  these  with  the  same  touch  and  dynamics  would  cause  a 
syllabic  effect.  A  slight  emphasis  is  suggested  for  the 
second  note  in  order  to  avoid  an  ambiguous  downbeat  and  to 


clarify  rhythmic  organization.  (Ex.  23). 
Ex.  23.  Fugue,  mm.  157-159. 
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When  more  parts  are  added  to  the  theme,  the  usual  problem 
involved  in  playing  a  three  or  more  part  fugue  arises:  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  retain  clarity  of  line  and 
independence  of  rhythm.  The  emphasized  downbeat  will  help  to 
highlight  the  subject. 

Characteristically  Romantic  in  many  aspects,  the 
Prelude ,  Choral  et  Fugue  embodies  the  corresponding 
association  of  the  term  rubato.  Norman  Demuth  points  out 
that  the  rubato  effect  lies  in  the  design  of  the  melodic 
lines  themselves  and  these  should  always  be  played  in  strict 
time.18  Franck  created  this  rubato  feeling  by  widening 
intervals  (Ex.  24),  varied  repetition  (Ex.  25)  and  the 
addition  of  short  notes  (Ex.  26).  19 

Ex.  24a.  Prelude,  mm.  35-36. 


18  Demuth,  French  Piano  Music  ,  p.  45. 

1 9  Ibid. . 
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Ex.  24b.  Choral,  mm.  97-100. 
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Also  in: 

Ex.  24c.  Variations  symphon iques,  mm.  28-30. 


Ex.  24d .  Symphony  in  D  Minor,  second  movement,  mm.  16-20. 
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Ex.  25a.  Prelude,  mm.  13-15. 
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Ex.  25b.  Choral,  mm.  62-63. 


Also  in: 

Ex.  25c.  Violin  Sonata  in  A  Major ,  first  movement,  mm. 
107-111. 


Ex.  26a.  Prelude,  mm.  11-13. 


Ex.  26b.  Fugue,  mm.  209-211. 
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The  "infinite  melody",  so  perfectly  illustrated  in  the 
Choral,  requires  steady  playing,  the  expression  of 
continuity  and  emotion  being  in  the  phrasing.20  The  melodic 
line  should  keep  its  ebb  and  flow  without  excessive  rubato 
playing,  and  Norman  Demuth  suggests  that  the  key-note  of 
such  music  is  serenity.  Franck's  use  of  expressive  harmony 
and  modulation  speaks  for  itself.21  Cortot  states: 

Franck  never  considered  that  element... we  call 
form  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  physical  body  of 
the  essential  work  of  art,  meant  to  serve  as  the 
tangible  outward  form  clothing  the  idea,  which  he 
himself  described  as  the  soul  of  the  music.  But  this 
conception  is  rather  in  danger  of  giving  rise  to 
exaggeratedly  sentimental  interpretations,  ... 

Indeed,  Franck's  lyrical  vein,  broad  and  free  as  it 
is,  has  not  that  personal,  intimate  touch  which 
releases  the  rare  abandon  of  Chopin  or  Schumann.  It 
is  objective,  sustained  by  a  strong  sense  of 
tradition,  and  inclines  rather  to  generalize  the 
emotion  that  impels  it.  The  many  passages, 
principally  in  the  Prelude  and  in  the  episode  which 
links  the  Choral  to  the  Fugue,  which  are  marked  to 
be  played  with  a  certain  freedom,  are,  therefore, 
not  to  be  given  too  personal  an  interpretation,  or 
too  marked  an  emotional  licence.22 


Organistic  writing  is  prominent  throughout  the  work: 
the  use  of  pedal  point  (in  the  first  theme  of  the  Prelude; 
episode  III  of  the  Fugue:  measure  232  onwards;  the  final 
subject  entry:  measures  279-284;  and  the  final  section);  the 
quick  change  of  register  (in  the  second  theme  of  the  Prelude 
and  link  to  the  Fugue);  octave  bass  (measures  35-38,  46,  in 
the  Choral  and  various  places  in  the  Fugue)  and  low  octave 
basses  sweeping  up  to  a  climax  which  resemble  coupling  on 

20  Demuth,  French  Piano  Music ,  p.  45. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

Cortot,  French  Piano  Music ,  pp.  74-75. 
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the  organ  (measures  22,  204-208,  270-274,  etc.). 


F.  Conclusion 

in  this  study  of  the  Prelude ,  Choral  et  Fugue ,  the 
general  formal  outline,  thematic  development,  contrapuntal 
writing,  harmonic  features,  and  certain  aspects  of  the 
pianistic  style  have  been  examined.  Within  these  areas,  we 
can  see  Franck's  endeavour  to  incorporate  the  Romantic  ideas 
in  an  essentially  classical  framework,  with  a  harmonic  idiom 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  chromaticism  of  Liszt  and 
Wagner . 2  3 

Franck’s  original  intention  of  the  work  -  a  prelude  and 

fugue,  shows  his  affinity  with  the  past,  while  the  three 

movements  which  are  combined  in  a  large-scale  one-movement 

work  in  tripartite  form  accounts  for  his  relationship  with 

Liszt  (the  one-movement  design  of  Liszt's  B  Minor  Sonata, 

for  example).  The  treatment  of  the  fugue  subject  appears 

conventional,  along  with  its  unorthodox  treatment  of  the 

modulation.  The  more  linear  texture  of  the  exposition  soon 

gives  way  to  alternating  subject  entries  with  episodes  in  a 

more  harmonic  and  Romantic  manner.  The  thematic  development 

with  its  use  of  a  germinal  motif  again  underlies  Liszt's 

influence  on  Franck.  A  rich  strain  of  chromaticism  which 

permeates  the  work,  particularly  in  the  Choral,  demonstrates 

the  possible  influence  of  Wagner.  The  expressive  quality  of 

23  Donald  Jay  Grout,  A  History  of  Western  Music,  (New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  cl980),  p.  585. 
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the  work  which  Franck  created  so  ingeniously  through  the 
melodic  line  without  need  for  the  performer’s  exaggerated 
effort  to  sentimentalize  the  interpretation,  is  supplemented 
with  markings  such  as  mol  to  expressivo,  mol  to  ral 1 entando  f 
molto  lento  etc.,  which  need  to  be  understood  within  the 
context  described  above. 

The  Pre 1 ude ,  Choral  et  Fugue ,  a  representative  work  of 
Franck’s  mature  style,  embodies  his  Romantic  inclination  in 
a  more  traditional  structure  while  fully  mirroring  his  true 
personality:  "the  warm  simplicity  of  his  spirit...,  the 
confident  certainty  and  the  generous  breadth  of  his 
faith."2  4 


2  4 


Alfred  Cortot,  French  Piano  Music ,  p.  71. 
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Appendix 


Formal  Scheme  of  the  Prelude,  Choral  et  Fugue 


Description 

Principal  Tonality 

Measure  Numbers 

Prelude 
Section  I 

Theme  I 

Theme  II 

B  minor 

1-15 

Section  II 

Theme  I 

Theme  II  extended 

F#  minor 

16-41 

Coda 

Motivic  material  from  Theme  I 

B  minor 

42-57 

Choral 

Section  I 

Element  I  (A),  Element  II  (B) 

E^  major,  C  minor 

58-76/3 

Section  II 

A1  B’ 

C  minor,  F  minor 

76/4-89/3 

Section  III 

A"  B" 

F  minor,  E^  minor 

89/4-114 

Transition 

Contains  3  motives 

E^  minor,  B  minor 

115-157/2 

Fugue 

Exposition 

Subject  (tenor) -modulatory  B  minor 

Answer  (alto)-at  the  fifth,  use 
of  counter-subject 
(soprano)-at  the  octave 
(bass)-at  the  fifth 

157/3-178 

Episode  I 

Series  of  diminished-seventh 
chords,  sequential 

(modulatory) 

179-192/3 

Subject 
Entries  I 

Only  time  the  subject  appears 
in  major  keys 

Intervals  altered  to  aid 
modulation 

D  major,  A  major 

192/4-209/3 

Episode  II 

Steady  eighth-note  movement 
sequential 

D  major 

209/4-217/3 

Subject 
Entries  II 

Subject  heard  twice  in 
inversion,  ending  with  a  V/V 
chord  to  modulate  to  F#  minor 

(modulatory) 

217/4-231 

Episode  III 

Triplet  movement,  sequential 

F#  minor 

232-243/3 

Subject 
Entries  III 

Subject  accompanied  by 
triplets 

(modulatory) 

243/3-255/3 

42 


' 


Description 


Principal  Tonality  Measure  Numbers 


Episode  IV 

Triplet  movement,  sequential 

minor,  E  minor 

255/4-278/3 

Subject 
Entry  IV 

Subject  announced  once  in  the 
soprano,  resembles  a 
recapitulation 

B  minor 

278/4-286/1 

Transition 

Cadenza-like 

286/3-311/2 

Final 

section 

Choral  and  Fugal  theme 
combined  with  the  rhythm  of 
the  Prelude 

B  minor 

311/3-352 

Transition 

Recapitulates  materials  from 
the  Fugue 

353-369/1 

Coda 


B  major 


369/2-379 


Date  Due 


JAN  2  2.  t< 

ft5 

FEB  2  6  t 

k*  m 
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